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FOREWORD 

This is the third such publication to be issued since the origin 
of Ohio’s program for slow-learning children in 1945. In this bulle- 
tin revisions and additions have been made which, it is hoped, will 
serve a three-fold purpose: 

1. Clarify some points that were obscure in previous bulletins. 

2. Indicate emerging practices in program development 
throughout Ohio. 

3. Present current information relative to State Board of Edu- 
cation Standards and Division of Special Education policies 
in the area of education for slow learners. 

The authors have appropriately asked that this publication be 
dedicated to the memory of P. O. Wagner, under whose supervision 
the Ohio program for slow learning children was begun. Division 
policy still follows the philosophy so well expressed by him in the 
original bulletin: 

‘*1. Every educable child is entitled to a chance m school. 

2. Within reasonable limits the school program needs to be ad- 
justed to the ability* of the child. 

3. In planning a program of education, exceptional children in 
any given community are entitled to be housed in the same 
building as other children of approximately their age group. 

4. Measurement of abilities needs to be a part of the school’s 
procedure. Test results are an important factor in determin- 
ing placement. 

5. Long term observation by teachers is essential in consider- 
ing the problems and needs of a child, but teacher observe^ 
tion needs to be checked by periodic appraisals through 
group and individual physical and psychological examina- 
tions. 

6. So-called “emotional blocks” are fre^^uently encountered 
when children are asked to function at a level above that 
of their maturity. The most fertile area for teaching and 
learning is at or just below the child’s mental maturity 
level. 

In planning education for slow-learning children we look back 
to the level of the child’s ability; we look out to the level of his 
social interest; and we look forward to the possibilities he holds for 
normal living in the adult community.” 

R. A. HORN, Director 

Division of Special Education 
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Part 1: BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

Chapter I: HOW IS THE PROBLEM OF SLOW LEARNING 

CHILDREN? 

While the estimated number of children needing slow learning 
programs has been traditionally considered to be of the 

total school population, it is important to keep the following in mind: 

1. The above percentages were based on a cutting score of 70 
I.Q. With increased recognition that many young people in 
the 70-80 I.Q. range are as handicapped, academically and 
occupationally, as the more retarded in «he 50-70 LQ. group, 
cutting scores have been raised in many states, including 
Ohio. This means that a higher percentage of children may 
need to have special education programs of this kind. Sur- 
veys of local school districts in Ohio over the past fifteen 
years have shown great variance in the incidence of slow- 
leamers, ranging as high as 6% of the total school population. 

2. Other factors influence the distribution of slow children in 
school districts. With few exceptions, slow-leaming adults 
have fewer work skills to offer industry and agriculture. 
Consequently, their earnings are low and tend to confine 
them to the less desirable living areas in both city and 

j coimtry. It is not surprising, then, that a high proportion 

1 1 of slow-learning children are likely to be found in the indus- 

i trial cities and depleted rural areas. However, since slow 

learners are found in all communities and at all socio- 
economic levels, this means that teachers and administrators 
in more fortunate communities also have responsibility for 
recognizing and providing for these children. The ne^ in 
these areas may be critical for the few children concerned, 
because: 

1 ; 

I: a) Family and commimity aspirations for education are 

[; high. Academic success carries a pronounced social 

|; significance. Both home and sdiool have many adjust- 

p ments to make in accepting and providing realistically 

y for the slow-learner. 

^ ’ 

i| b) There tends to be a wider gap between the slow-learner 

i j and his peer group, both in ability and achievement. 

Both the slow chili and his faster companions become 
aware of his "differeninMS" at an early age. This aware- 
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ness can cause personality disturbances that complicate 
the original problem of slow development. 

c) Family backgroimd and income level help make exten- 
sive and expensive medical care feasible. Thus more 
children with multiple handicaps and medically-related 
problems are likely to live to school age in these districts. 

For the teacher in such an area, these facts have specific 
implications for curriculum development*. For the admin- 
istrator, they place definite responsibility for work with 
parents and the total community in interpretation of needs 
and development of program. In program organization, a 
district which has very few eligible children is encouraged 
to plan cooperatively with neighboring districts (as provided 
for under Section 8.711 of the State Board of Education 
Standards), or may choose to establish a fractional unit (as 
permitted by Section 8.11). 



Chapter II: WHO IS ELIGIBLE FOR SPECIAL CLASS? 

Under Ohio law the special class program for slow learners is 
for children of school age who fall generally in the 50 to 75 I.Q. 
range, the group which fs frequently referred to in literature and 
in laws of some neighboring states as the “educable mentally re- 
tarded.” Provision is made for the severely mentally retarded (be- 
dow 50 LQ.), sometimes referred to as the “trainable” group, under 
the State Department of Mental Hygiene. Children in the slow 
average group (I.Q. 75-90) are given no special attention through 
legal provision at the present time; local school administrators and 
classroom teachers will recognize, however, that these children, too, 
need some special attention in the way of modified school re- 
quirements. 

Since school attendance is mandated by the compulsory school 
attendance law, special education programs, like regular pro^ams 
for chil^en of average ability, need to be plaimed for children 
from six through eighteen years of age.^ This means that special 
education needs to be planned for young children even though tl »y 
may not yet have the maturity to enter and follow a formal aca- 
demic school program; for slow learning children it is particularly 
Important that they should not spend three or four years in a 
pressure-type situation befor:' their educational program begins. 



•More detailed Information wlU be found on pp. 43 460. 

iror phyaical or mental health reasons the law provides that exceptions to the 
compulsory school attendance law may be made. 
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This dots not differ essentially from wht; is needed for many 
children left in the regular classes. Roughly twelv'e to eighteen 
of every one liundred “regular” children entering first grade need 
to have academic work delayed a year or two; with special class 
children the need is for a delay of three or more years. 



llie pro|ram for slow-learning children in Ohio’s public 
schools has been growing rapidly in the past few years. There are 
more than four times as many classes for these children today as 
were in existence in 1945. Children needing specicil programs are 
identified earlier and given service for a longer period of time. 

Because new knowledge gained from working with more 
children over a broader span of years, much of the thinking about 
these boys and girls in educational circles has changed in the past 
quarter century, with resulting changes in educational practices 
with slow-leai'ning pupils. A few of these changes may be illus- 
trated as follows: 

In the early 1920’s Tom, I.Q. 70, was in an “opportunity” class. 
His time was spent almost entirely on handwork; he did wood- 
work, v/eaving, plaster casting, metal work — but he was unable to 
follow even simple written directions for such work. In those days 
public schools had had little experience in planning programs fer 
boys like Tctm. It was assumed by many people that a child with 
an I.Q. of 70 would never learn to read. Today Tom is both 
amazed and didighted to discover that his two sons, now in special 
class, are reading and are making some progress in arithmetic and 
spelling. Any child who can qualify for placement in a public 
school cl 2 ^s for slow learners in Ohio will have enough ability to 
learn to read, providing he is not “pushed” to do so three or four 
years before be has sufficient maturity to prrfit from “exposure’* 
to reading experiences. 

Peter went to special class about 1930. He attended school 
in a “center,” a building in the business section of the; city, centrally 
located so all “specials” could be transported easily. At that time 
it was felt that these children needed so “special” a school program 
that they must be totally separated from “regular” school contacts. 
While the program there was plamied to meet his school needs, 
Peter resented the apartness that made him conspicuous among 
the neighbor! iood boys. It took considerable persuasion last 
spring to help Peter accept special class placement for his young 



Chapter III. WHY THIS BULLETHI? 
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daughter— and that consent came only after he had visited the 
class in their own neighborhood elementary school and had seen 
the extent to which the “specials” were accepted as part of the 
regular group. Since slow learners must live as adults in the com- 
munity with the rest of us, efforts are now being made to find 
ways to help them adjust within the larger group while they are 
still children. 

Several years ago Dr. and Mrs. W. were quite concerned about 
Paul. They knew he was “different” from their other two children 
and from most of the children the doctor encoimtered in his work. 
They sent Paul to a private school for retarded children for awhile, 
but this was expensive. (Besides, there was college to consider 
for Jack and Betty in a few years; not all the money could be right- 
fully spent on Paul.) With son.-; misgivings they enrolled Paul 
in a class for slow learners. It was then that they learned that these 
classes are no longer found exclusively in elementary scho^ s; their 
city was making its initial attempt establish work for these 
pupils at secondary level. Paul was one of the children moved to 
junior high school. This year, in special ninth grade, Paul played 
on the football team, is active in the glee club, and popular with 
the rest of his ninth grade classmates. lie is looking forward to 
graduation this spring and to entering special class in senior high 
school in the fall. Not all slow pupils are as fortunate as Paul, but 
more and more the plans being formulated for these children take 
into consideration provision for twelve years of purposeful school ex- 
perience— or the equivalent of the twelve years available to non- 
handicapped students. 

Such changes as these mean: 

1. There are many new teachers in the field of special educa- 
tion for slow learners — teachers who have been teaching something 
else and may still be in the process of swuring adequate background 
for their new responsibilities. 

2. Since the v hole program is in a period of transition, “all 
the answers” cannot be found by looking at the existing program 
and existing materials. 
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Chapter IV: FOR WHOM IS THIS dC>LLETIH WRITTEN? 

This booklet is written' for classroom teachers and adminis- 
trators working with slow learners in the schools of Ohio. It is with 
some trepidation that anyone approaches th e preparation of a bulle- 
tin of this kind. Ihe danger of “concocting a pill,” inventing a new 
panacea for meeting the problems of these children is recognized. 
The contents of this bulletin are not to be considered a pattern, but 
rather the presentation of a philosophy and some of the current 
approaches to the education of slow-leaming children. 

We would like the teacher who uses tfcie bulletin to go beyond 
Ae use of this as a guide—to adapt, locally, a modification of these 
ideas. We hope that ihe material presented may stimulate the 
teacher to find new and better ways of meeting the probletns of 
her children. We further hope that the suggestions offered may 
give guidelines to the administrator for local class organization as 
well as strengthen his belief in and supporit of a complete program 
for slow-learners in elementary and high s<;hool 
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Pairt H: PROGRAM! PLANNING 

Chapter Vs HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT THE PROGRAM? 

How do you fool "daop down" about alow-teaming pupila aa 
paopte and about youraolf aa thalr teachar? This will help to de- 
termine ypur effectiveness as a teacher. You may sense how some 
of these children feel about school and teachers when they come 
into your class for the first time. Many of these pupils come to you 
with a feeling of hostility. This is particularly true if the school 
chances to be one where they are not selected for special help 
until they reach the "problem age” of twelve years or over* by 
which time their reaction to frustration and failure is clearly evi- 
denced by behavior. Even though they may not say so, many of 
them are “against” school and "against” teachers. 

In a shnilar way, pupils sense how the teacher looks at them— 
whether the teacher and the school are "for” or “against” them. 
Measles are catching. So are feelings. Although you may never 
express in words the way you feel about these handicapped chil- 
dren, your mannerisms in the classroom will speak for you, and 
much of the success of your wrrk will depend upon your attitudes. 
How important are these children to you? Are they as interesting 
and challenging to work with as any other group? Do you honestly 
believe they have possibilities, that they are "worth the time and 
effort you will spend on them, that an adequate school program for 
them is sufficiently important to warrant the extra expenditxire 
of money which such special education entails? How do you really 
feel about slow learners? 

In general, there are two viewpoints about these children. 
Some people think largely in negatives. They say slow-leaming 
children are likely to be delinquent, likely to present sex problems, 
that they lack competitive spirit, cannot take responsibility, are not 
"teachable.” They imply that these people cannot, either as chil- 
dren or adults, participate in community living. Their feeling is 
that the major contribution of a special class is to relieve teachers 
of regular classes of an extra burden, to "protect” the children in 
those regular classes, and to keep the slow learners "happy and 
occupied” (not necessarily in a constructive sort of program). For 
those people, a school program which totally segregates the slow 
learner from other groups of children is "the right way”; and they 
justify such segregation for these children on the basis of sheltering 
them from ridicule by more fortunate children. 

6 



Then there are those of us who think in more positive terms. 
We say, “A handicapped child is one who may be like other children 
in all respects save one,” the “one” m this instance being pro- 
nouncedly slower mental development, with consequent later readi- 
ness for a given level of school performance and an eventual low-er 
ceiluig for academic achievement. To the people who iissume that 
these pupils are delinquent or sex problems, we point out that 
there is no proof for this assumption. (Originally studies of men- 
tally deficient children showed a higher incidence of delinquency, 
etc. — ^but those studies were made in institutional settings. It seems 
only reasonable to note that many children committed to institu- 
tions are sent because they have presented problems in their com- 
mimity which coiild only be cared for by removal from the com- 
munity, that therefore institutional groups ar^ not likely to be 
representative of all such children.) To the people who claim these 
children lack competitive spirit, we proudly mention those slow- 
leaming pupils in our junior and senior high schools who are par- 
ticipating in athletics (track, swimming, football, basketball, base- 
ball) and extra-curricular activities (glee clubs, bands, dramatics, 
student councils) on the same basis as non-h.*indicappc*d students. 
To those who say slow learners cannot take responsibility or be- 
come contributing members of society, we refer to the dozens of 
our former special class pupils who mrm working and living in their 
communities, supporting families and participating in community 
activities. (We who were their teachers know them to be handi- 
capped; a measure of our success in working with them is the 
degree to which their friends and neighbors fail to recognize them 
as “different.”) With emphasis on the likenesses rather than on the 
differences of these children, we are anxious to minimize segrega- 
tion in the school situation, to give them the protection of special 
class while permitting as much participation in school activities 
with other boys and girls as they are able to undertake without 
undqe pressure or strain. 

How do you fool about yoursolf in this work? lliere was a 
time when the special teacher was “low man on the totem pole” 
among her professional colleagues. Over the past fifteen years, 
special teachers in Ohio have acquired status at the top of the 
teaching profession. When you join Ike more than one thousand 
teachers in these classes today, you will find yourself among a 
group of the most resourceful teachers and most interesting person- 
alities in the teaching profession. Still, your own picture of j ur- 
self in a special education setting will tend to influence the degree 
to which you will find happiness and satisfaction in youi* new work. 
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If you are teaching in a large city, the chances are that you 
will find many opportunities for sharing experiences with teachers 
who are also working with slow learners; but if you are m a sm^l 
city, an exempted village or county school, you may be Ae only 
person within a radius of forty miles who is teaching h^dicapped 
children. Are you “just” a teacher of “the kids nobody else wants, 
a little “peculiar” because you are willing to take these ‘ tag- 
enders” to work with for a time? Or are you the prson who is 
very “special” because yours is a job many fine teachers could not 
handle even if they chose, a job requiring an interest m p^ple, 
a sense of adventure, and a willingness to develop mgeniuty m 
handling a variety of teaching techniques, a touch of artistry m 
molding personalities, a job offering limitless opportumties for both 
personal and profes.sional development? . . . You may not be quite 
sure, at the beginning. You will find in the course of your first 
year that yours is a difficult assignment; there will be m^y times 
when you are discouraged— particularly if you are the only special 
class teacher in yoirr area-^discouraged to the point that you would 
almost literalh like to jump off the nearest available bridge. People, 
many times y >ur co-workers, will neither understand nor appre- 
ciate some of the things you are trying to do for these pupils. Some 
of your most carefully laid plans will disintegrate wi-h the sudden- 
ness of a charge of dynamite; and there may be no one at the 
moment to whom you can go for help in “picking up the pieces. 
Special education is a professional field reciuinng the patience of 
Job, the understanding of a psychologist, the dedication of a mis- 
sionary, the deft hand of the sculptor, the skill of an expert sur^ 
geon— but you, the teacher, are only human; at best you are bound 
to make mistakes, as we all do. By 



in confusion; by mid-year you may consider yourself a little 
the fog” but the general confusion will be starting to clear. By 
June, if you are really made of the material from which specia 
teachers ‘should be chosen, you will be willing to try agam. 
Through mistakes, through living and learning with these children, 
through “give and take” with other teachers working with slow- 
leamers, through continued preparation, the special teacher grows 
in understanding of her childien, in her vision for them, and in the 
development of more effective teaching techniques. 

How impertimt is this program of sp<K;ial odw^tion to you? Is 
it “just another class”? Do you view it as a sqtt of remedial pro- 
gram in which these children can be “spoon f^” and “pushed up 
to the achievement level of their age groups? If this is your 
philosophy, may we respectfully suggest t^at you are “on the wrong 
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track”; this has been tried by many people in many places — and has 
never worked yet! Growth cannot be hastened. These children 
are not growing nearly as fast as other children their age; there- 
fore, they cannot assimilate educational materials intended for 
“normal” children. 

Do you feel that special education is a temporary sort of thing, 
Which is currently flourishing until the appearance of another fad 
in education? Is it a means of providing training for children who 
would otherwise become “the lost generation” in our schools, since 
their handicap makes it impossible for them to proflt from, the 
regular program of instruction? The way you feel about the pro- 
gr^n will be reflected in the kinds of things you do with your 
children, the way you relate your work to that of other teachers 
in your building, the place— and degree of “respectability”— your 
class holds in the total school picture. 



Chapiar Vis WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW 



How much do you know about children? How aware are you 
of the fact that school programs can move effectively no faster 
than the maturation rates of the children with whom the schools 
are v. orking? Do you agree with Mrs. Frances Mayfarth ^ that a 
common error in education is to teach children “too much, too fast, 
too soon”? Do you see any relationship between the age at which 
our Ohio children enter first grade and are introduced to fonnal 
reading programs and the chronic complaint from our secondary 
schools that too many of their students lack basic academic skills? 
Do you feel the accusation that our schools are manufacturing 
many of their so-called remedial problems is a fair one? Does a 
child’s ability to catch a ball, to ride a bicycle, to relate the theme 
of a movie he saw last Saturday or a radio program he heard last 
night, to distinguish a neon sign in the next block or to do an errand 
at the grocery store tell you anything about his “readiness” for a 
school program? Slow-learning children are first of all, children; 
they grow much the same as other children, except at a decidedly 
slower rate-; the more you can observe about all children, the 
better prepared you will be to work with handicapped children. 

How much do you know about alow-loaming childron? Be it 
much or little, by the end of the year you will know considerably 
more, for teaching these children is in itself a learning experience. 



» ronner editor, CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. 

etatement m«y not be very literal with respeet to thoee stow-ieamlnc 
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I However, your work in the year ahead will be considerably easier 

I if you can recognize certain “minimum essentials” before you begin: 

jl 

I (1) Slow-leaming childi’en are noticeably slower in total de- 

I velopment than other children their age. While this slower 

p development is most apparent in an academic situation 

I vsince academic work tends to be abstract and they have 

[ difficulty in grasping abstractions), it can also be noticed 

I in other situations. In young retarded children, coordina- 

I lion is quite likely to be poor; an eight-year-old slow 

\ learner may have as much difficulty in catching a ball as 

! many kindergarten children. For the slow learner of six 

|i or seven, stair climbing may present difficulties. Creative 

j and imaginative play activities seem difficult for them until 

I they have had considerable guidance in these areas. They 

are less observant than other children of their age — and 
I as a result have to be specifically shown many things 

I w'hich, it is generally assumed, the other children “pick 

I up” v/ithout teaching. This is particularly true of social 

I behavior, and in this area the slow child can be helped 

I to acquire patterns which conform to acceptable standards 

I for his age group. 

I (2) Slow-learning children are never ready for an academic 

school program as soon as other children. The best of this 
group must be past eight years old, chronologically, be- 
l fore they are ready for reading instruction; the poorest 

may be nearly twelve years old before they can profit 

I from such work. This says three things to the teacher of 

jj slow-leamers. 

(a) If you have been accustomed to expecting children to 
make school progress at the rate of a grade per year, 
you will need to lower your achievement expectancy 
for these children considerably. Otherwise both the 

II children and you will be extremely unhappy! 

§,j 

I; (b) If yours is a primary group (children ten years of age 

ii and under) most of them should not be doing formal 

I “reading, 'riting and ’rithmetic.” Instead, you will 

I need to be teaching a sequential development of Ian* 

y guage and number concepts, visual and auditory dis- 

l| crimination, motor and manipulative skills and a rich 

I background of experiences from which ideas and 

I values can grow. This kind of program should help 




childien build readiness to function successfully in a 
more formal academic program in the intermediate 
special class. 

(c) Since they begin reading Iater» and since their rate 
of development is to % as fast as the “average,” 
then* potential “academic ceiling” will be substantially 
lower than for most pupils in school.* 

What do you know about tho tasting program and its uses? 

Most schools today have a testing program, whereby children in 
two or three selected grades are checked on group intelligence 
tests each year. In some schools Grades 2, 5, and 7 are routinely 
tested; other schools prefer to test Grades 3 and 6, or Grades 1, 3 
and 5. Some of the smaller schools plan on a total school survey 
every three years (in a*6*grade school) or every four years (in an 
8-grade school). A number of different group tests are used in 
Ohio for this purpose, but the trend is in the direction of selecting 
those tests which do not rely too heavily upon acquired reading 
skill for their jud^pnents of children. Such tests yield information 
as to the possible number of slow-learning children in the school 
(or school district) who need special school services: they also keep 
the Information up to date. 

On the basis of considerable experience, research and study 
by the Division of Special Education, selected state universities, 
and representative field people, the following reconrimendations are 
now established Division policy as procedures for identifying those 
children who are eligible for placement in slow-learning classes: 

1. Children eiirolled in special classes for slow-leaming are 
those in the general intelligence range of 50 through the 
middle 70*s. This determination must be made before a 
child is considered for placement in any approved unit in 
Ohio. 

2. In all districts employing a school psychologist, and other 
districts where psychological services are available, this de- 
termination is to be made on the basis of an individual 
examinationi by a qualified psychologist. 

3. Some school districts in the past have contracted with clinics 
from state universities and private clinics for individual 
psychologicsil testing. In such instances, if the tests are 
given by professionally qualified members of the psycho- 
logical staff or clinic, the results will be considered accept- 



s Sm tebte. p. 40. 
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able for placement. Examinations done by students who 
are not yet certified as school pyschologists, or students in 
clinical psychology are not acceptable. 

4. There are a few areas in Ohio where local psychological 
services are not yet available. In these, provisional admis- 
sion to a class may be made on the basis of two or more 
group tests shewing close agreement. The following pro- 
cedure for screening is suggested; 

a. One group mental ability test (Example; Otis Quick 
Scorhig Mental Ability Tests) should be administered to 
all of the children in the grade or grades imder con- 
sideration if at all possible. Where enrollments are too 
large to make this feasible, children should be selected 
to take this first group test if they fall into one of the 
following four groups; (While there will be some over- 
lapping this should make it possible to find the majority 
of children needing service.) 

1) They have scored 80 or lower on previous group in- 
telligence tests. 

2) They are over-age for the grade in which they are 
placed. 

3) They are doing failing work in their present grade 
situation, irrespective of previous test scores. 

4) Any other child about whom the teacher has serious 
questions. (The teacher should be encouraged to se- 
lect children who present instructional instead of 
behavior problems.) 

b. All children in the group to whom the first test was 
administerevi who check 80 and below, should be given 
a more comprehensive second group intelligence test. 
(Example; S.R A. Primary Mental Abilities, Kuhlman- 
Finch Intelligence Tests, California Test of Mental Ma- 
turity.) 

c. Children who score 79 or below on both of these group 
tests may be considered eligible for provisional admis- 
sion to a special class for slow-leaming, providing they 
meet other requirements of the group. Such children 
must be given an individual test within two years of 
placement in a special class. 
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d. There may be some children who score below 79 on one 
group test and above on the other. Most of these are 
children with academic retardation and should not be 
placed in a class for slow learning. Occasionally such a 
child may be a slow learner. Sliould a child who scores 
below on one and above on the other be considered for 
placement in slow-learning, he must be seen individu- 
ally and have this determination made on more than 
a group screening. This kind of child is not eligible for 
placement in a slow learning class on the basis of a group 
test. 

Even if you have no responsibility for the administration of 
psychological tests in your school, you can use the results to help 
you in organizing your school program later so that it will fit the 
needs of your children. If you find a test result recorded on a 
permanent record card, you may ask yourself: 

1. Is the name of the test given? li it is an individual test the 
chances are that it comes closer tc giving you a true estimate 
of the pupil’s ability. If it is a group test, is it one which derived 
its score through the use of reading .skill—as is true of those 
group tests constructed in the early days of the testing move- 
ment — or is it a test which has both verbal and non-verbal 
scores? The latter are preferable, since frequently a child who 
is not performing according to expectancy, if the teacher views 
his total score, may be performing in accordance with his ability 
to handle a language situation. To the administrator, the total 
score is important; he is c:oncerned with knowing whether a 
child is eligible for placement as a slo v learner or whether he 
must seek other ways to approach this child’s learning problems. 

2. When was the test given? Unless it was given this year, the 
mental age will need revising to bring it up to date. Children 
keep growing mentally, just as they continue to grow physically; 
the mental age which a child had three or four years ago will 
not suffice in planning a current school program. Classroom 
teachers will need to bring mental ages up to date for the be- 
ginning and ending of the school year as a routine procedure 
for anticipating individual and group growth patterns within 
the school year. Of the several formulae for bringing the 
mental age up to date, probably the following is easiest for you, 
as a classroom teacher, to use: Chronological Age multiplied by 
I.Q. equals Mental Age. 
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Example: John was tested with a Binet examination when he 
was eleven and one-half years old and found to 
have a mental age of eight years, I.Q. 70. By Septem- 
ber, 1961, he was thirteen years, seven months old. 
This meant that his current mental ability, as of the 
beginning of the school year 1961-62 was derived 
through the use of this formula: 

Step 1: Change C.A, to months— 13 yrs. 7 mos. = 163 mos. 



Step 2: 
Step 3: 



Multiply by I.Q. and round off to the 
nearest month. (If decimal is 5 or less, 
drop it; more than 5, add 1). 



163 mos. 

X.70 

114.10=114 mos. 



Divide by 12: 

A — Quotient = M.A. in years 



A= 9 yrs. 



12 1 114 mos. 

B = 6 mos. 



B — Remainder = M.A. in months 

John’s current M.A. is, therefore, 9 years, 6 months. 



By the end of the school year John will be ten months older, 
chronologically, but he will have grown less than ten months in 
his ability to do school work. We can figure mental development 
by using the formula again: 

Step 1: Change C.A. to months— 14 yrs. 5 mos. = 173 mos. 

Step 2: Multiply by I.Q.; round off. 121.10=121 mos. 

10 y rs. 

Step 3: Divide by 12: 12 ] 121 

1A- 

1 mo. 



John’s mental age in June can be anticipated as 10 years and 
1 month. In ten months John has grown seven months in M.A. 



Whai does taai information tall claMroom teachenT 

1. The MA. estimates the approximate level of academic work 
which a given pupil may reasonably be expected to assimi- 
late at a certain time, other things being equal. With John, 
for instance, at age 13 he would ordinarily be in the 8th 
grade and his teacher might expect him to perform like 
other 13-year-old, 8th-grade pupils. However, since she 
knows John’s current mental age (9 years, 6 months) ^d 
his probable mental development through the year (which 
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will bring him to just over 10 years), his teacher can under- 
stand that he will be considerably behind 8th grade pupils 
in performance in academic skill areas. She will begin to 
think aiwut helping John reach reading and arithmetic 
skill proficiency at the levels generally expected of children 
in the first half of fourth grade. I^he understands that this 
will be ]* *ealistic academic expectancy for him. 

2. The I.Q. is both the “speedometer’' and. “barometer” of de- 
velopment. It indicates approximately how fast the child is 
“traveling” along the road to adult maturity; the child with 
an I.Q. of 70 is traveling at the rate of 70% of his chrono- 
logical £ ge, up to sixteen. The I.Q. also predicts what top 
ability lii likely to be for this child at maturity. At sixteen, 
or by adulthood, the person with an I.Q. 70 can be expected 
to reach a skill functioning level equivalent to that expected 
of sixth grade children.^ It needs to be pointed out that 
adolescent and adult slow learners can, because of life ex- 
periences, and muai, to meet community living require- 
ments, le helped to go far beyond sixth grade children in 
general knowledge. This is especially true ut mformation 
and ideas related to job orientation, citizenship responsi- 
bilities and those things necessary for successful family 
adjustment. 

In general, if the original appraisal has been a careful one, 
it is anticipatec that children once determined eligible for a slow- 
leaming class are likely to continue to need a special education 
program. However, since illness, accident or environmental factors 
may operate to change this picture from time to time, it is im- 
portant to take another look at the I.Q. at reasonable intervals, so 
as to make sure the picture of the child which the sichool has is a 
reasonably acc orate one,® 

Other factors in addition to intelligence level are of importance 
in selecting children for your slow-learning class; among these are 
chronological age, physical maturity and general physical condi- ^ 
tion,® social mitarity and emotional stability, previous school ex- 
perience.^ 



4 The fact that research indicates that most slow-leamers are not reaching this 
attainment Indicates that some serious thinkinc needs to be given to the timing o£ 
skill teaching and methods used with slow learners. 



»For this reason State Board Standards (8.25) provide for periodic re-evaluatlons. 

• It virould be t eslrable for every child to have a complete pliysical examination 
■ slpw-Iearning class. Since the incidence of iUness and physical 
diMbmty is generally Mgher among slow-leaming chUdren than among the total 
school population, A is important for the teacher to know how she must adjust her 
program in terms a! physical dimculttes which may exist among her group. 

T These same fai dors operate in the age groupings within a group of special 
In a city or cotmty : district. 
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How to Iho oligiblo child tMlgnod to your cl»i»? Once it has 
been decided that a certain- child belongs in the slow-leaming class, 
someone should contact his parents. Frequently schools send writ- 
ten notices, but to insure full parental cooperation, most school 
systems arrange a personal interview with the parents. In large 
school districts this responsibility is generally assigned to a spwific 
person or group — the visiting teacher, school psychologist or direc- 
tor of speciaL education being most frequently mentioned. In 
smaller districts, the elementary supervisor (if there is one), the 
principal oi the school which the child is attending, or the principal 
of the school which houses the special class may make the home 
contacts. It works out best when one individual in the district 
is the persdn who makes decisions on placement and follows 
through on parent contacts. Having one person in charge also 
insures consistent policy in assigning children. 

In many school districts, parent conferences ^e strengthened 
by signed applications for admission to the special class, so that 
there need be no question in the future as to whether Jimmy’s 
parents were aware that he had been withdrawn from the regular 
grade program and placed for special educational services. Some 
districts take time to acquaint parents even more directly with the 
program by giving them an opportunity to visit the school where 
their son or daughter may be assigned. A suggested letter for this 
purpose is reproduced on the next paget 
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After the program has been eicplained and the parwit has 
been given an opportunity to visit, the application blank is either 
given to him by the principal when he visits or mailed to him at 
home. (Sometimes a follow-up visit becomes necessary if the blanks 
are mailed). This application is brief,* as: 



Public Schools 

Ohio 



January 9, 1962 



I know that my son, Frank, is finding school work too 
hard in hit present school. I would like to be placed 
in the special class at Grov^ School. 

Signed: Mrs. John Doe 

(Parent or GuardlanF 



In addition to making sure that parents know of and consent 
to their child’s placement, there is a need for some one person to 
process applications from the sending teachers or sending ^hwls, 
so that placements are made which are in relation to chUtlren 
already in the class. Needless to say, the special class teacher her- 
self never returns a child to regular class— or accepts a child di- 
rectly from the regular class— but works through central office 

personnel. 

In large school districts slow-leaming children who may alw 
be physically handicapped may sometimes be provided for in 
classes specifically organized, for children with both handicaps. 
In smaller districts or when facilities for the multi-handicapped 
are already crowded, a slow-leamer with an additional problem 



b. "aui'ia- which & 
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(vision, hearing or moderately crippling condition) may be enrolled 
in a ^'regular” slow-leammg class.^*^ If a class has twelve slow* 
learning children enrolled and a multi-handicapped child is pre- 
sented for admission, the class can easily absorb one such child; 
but if the enrollment is already fifteen and there are already two 
multi-handicapped children in the group, the load would become 
unreasonably heavy for the teacher. It should be kept in mind 
that slow-leaming classes are primarily for slow-leamers who are 
otherwise i^'^rmal; overloading the slow-learning class with a dis- 
proportionate number of multi-handicapped children will make it 
impossible for the teacher to carry on a satisfactory program. Cer- 
tain children with multiple handicaps may, with the approval of 
the Director of Special Education, be counted as the equivalent of 
two children on the class enrollment list, since such children re- 
quire considerably more than the average amount of the teacher’s 
time. 

In school districts which operate cooperative programs (two or 
more small cities and/or villages, or districts within one or more 
counties) frequently more information is needed about children 
who are enrolled from districts other than the one operating the 
class. In order that the person responsible for administering the 
program in the receiving district may more easily decide some of 
the questions with respect to proper placement of a particular 
child, it is well to have admission blanks presented by the sending 
school, as well as from the parents. The reports from the educators 
may be more specific and more inclusive, as, for example, the fol- 
lowing admission blank worked out for a county class program: 

10 Tills Is provided for under Section 8.43 of the Standards. Children with severe 
ncuroloclcal Involvement may be considered multi-handicapped, also, U medical records 
are available for substantiation. 
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__ „ ...1_ county schools 

OHIO 

Inter-District Application for 31ow-leaming Class 

Chad’s Name — 

Address — 

Home School District | 

Date of Birth? VcriftcaUon?-. | 

Present school grade placement | 

Present Educational Level | 

Teacher estimate — * ■: 

Test data 

Can chad ‘«t” with group of children about his age? 

Psychological Evaluation: 

Test - Date Administered—^ | 

Examiner Findings: C. A. — u 

MA. IQ I 

Physical Condldon: 1 

General Health || 

Can chUd walk? — j 

Car^ use hands? 

Can he care for personal needs without aid? 

Does he have “understandable” speech for purposes of chissroom ex- j 

peiiences? i 

Is vision adequate for puiposes of classroom experiences? j 

Is aiere any medical recoid indicating physical or neurological impair- | 

ment which might re<iuire special attention in planning child’s | 

educational program? H so, plca« attach report 

Does there need to be any restriction on physical activity? 

If so, please indicate doctor’s recommendations 

Has this child ever been In Juvenile Court or is he a serious behavior | 

problem? — — l| 

Have parents agreed to siiecial class placement? 

(please attach parents’ application to this blank.) 

• ••••• 

Wm Ending Board of Etlucation ^ign tuition contract and pay special 

tuition? — -i- — — — 

Will parents or sending Board of Education provide or contribute to 

costs of transportation to special class? — 

Information supplied by. 
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Wb«t jISL-lfiitJoifiS. about to ut cl anrooni? Is it as large as 

the other classrooms in the building? Do^ it have sufficient 
storage and work space? Is furniture appropriate for age and size 
of children? Is there sufficient light for the children and you to 
work without strain, even on dark days? What possibilities does 
it offer for attractive “living quarters”? You will spend many 
hours there in the next few months; for that reason your class- 
room should be as attractive as your living room at home. 

The following suggestions should help make your classroom 
“home’* livable.'' 

1. The classroom should be clean, safe, pleasant, attractive, 
stimulating, and properly organized to suit the needs of 
the children and the type of instruction given. Children 
should be acquainted with the proper places for supplies 
and equipment, so that a certain routine may be establi^ed. 

2. The room should reflect the work in progress. Pictures, 
charts, bulletin board displays, table exhibits, etc. are especi- 
ally necessary in slow learners’ classrooms to further under- 
standing and make learning real. 

a) Because the slow learner is easily distracted and con- 
fused, clutter must be avoided. All displays should relate 
to that part of the core unit that is being currently pur- 
sued and should be removed before a new topic is begun. 
Every means should be employed to help the child con- 
centrate on the work imm^ialeiy at hand. Arithmetic 
charts, safety posters, etc. should be displayed only dur- 
ing the time they are actually being used and should be 
removed or covered up when not in use. Only materials 
illustrative of the current topic should remain on display 
in the room. Science and other exhibits become meaning- 
less if they are displayed long after the project is com- 
pleted and interest has waned. Art projects in various 
stages of completion scattered about the room also add 
to the clutter. 

b) The bulletin board should be eye-catching, simple , color- 
ful, and readable at a glance. If carefully planned, it can 
help the pupils tie together the scattered bits of learning 
they have acquired into a complete picture. It can be a 
means of helping them organize and generalize. 

ThsM •re adipted with pcrmi*sion» from Toledo Public Schools bulletin 
**Aidalalsterlii9 Classes lot Slow Learners/* 1961«62, p. 15. 
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3. Furniture, Equipment, Materials—State Standards provide 
that equipment and materials shall at all times At the 
maturity and interest levels of the children. Insofar as 
possible, furniture and equipment should be arranged so as 
to provide for good grouping for academic work, for special 
activities and for meeting the needs of the various physical 
disabilities of the class members. 

What do you know about your school? Is it basically concerned 
with the maintenance of academic standards— or is it primarily 
concerned with helping children realize their fullest potentialities? 
Is it a school where traditional practices predominate or where 
more modem educational procedures are encouraged? As far as 
possible, what you do within the school setting ^ould be within 
accepted practices for the rest of the building. Particularly if you 
work with older children, you will want your slow-leamers to have 
as many contacts with the regular class ^roup as is feasible, and 
the adjustment of the children to the different settings wUl be 
facilitated if there is both mutual respect between other members 
of the faculty and yourself and somewhat comparable learning 
situations in the different rooms. In all secondary school groups 
the Division of Special Education encourages as much participation 
in the following non-academic activities for each pupil as he, in- 
dividually, is able to “take”: home room, clubs, athletic activities, 
gym, music, art, industrial arts, home economics. 

What do you know about your school community? How inter- 
ested are the parents and other citizens hi what the school is doing 
for their children? Is this interest expressed in constructive ways? 
Are they people who are ready and willing to accept a program 
which emphasizes child development rather than academic achieve- 
ment, per se? Have they been accustomed to classes for handi- 
capp^ children, or is yours the first venture of this kind in the 
town? What facilities for educational excursions are available in 
the community? What shops, stores, farms or institutions exist 
nearby which might be utilized in occupational training and later 
job placement for your slow’-learning pupils? You will want to 
find answers to these before you plan extensively for work with 
the children; a strong special education program is more likely to 
fiourish where there is understanding, respect arid support from 
parents and the community. 

»By “liwtitiitlotM*’ we refer to hospiUle, county children's homes, county homes, 
tuberculosis senatoria, etc. These offer many maintenance Jobs of a kind which slow* 
learners can be trained to handle satisfactorily. 
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Chtpiw m WKAT ARE GOALS FOR THE PROGRAM? 

Whtt do you mo u goolo for « program of opodol oducalion 

will work vrith these children for a minimum of a year, a maximum 
of four years. You will be concerned a good deal of the time with 
what is hajppening to your own little group. Yet, where special 
class programs have failed in the past, it has been largely because 
they failed to point in any particular direction. In what may be 
referred to as ^‘regular education,” there are specific goals with 
which all teachers in a given system are familiar; in regular classes 
teachers ami children alike have goals to work towards, and while 
the goals may not be appropriate for all, they at least lend a kind 
of stability to what goes on in the classrooms each day. The kind 
of program offered by regular schools may be roughly compared 
to the kind of clothing produced by ivholesaie garment houses for 
public consumption. What about a program for slow-leamers? 

Ready-iinade clothing usually needs alterations^ to fit the 
so-called noimal individual; those who differ widely from the norm 
require custom tailoring. In custom tailoring there is never a 
definite standard pattern; there must always be certain principles 
followed relative to measuring, fitting jmd refitting. With this basic 
philosophy it is necessary to state certain objectives in order that 
the program have direction and move towards certain rather 
definite outcomes. Among these at the moment we think of: 

1. Giving the child the kinds of experiences that will con- 
tribute to a healthy personality. School should be a place 
where children are happy while learning; and children- 
like people in general— can find real pleasure only when 
they are able to derive satisfaction from their work. In 
the special class situation these children are able to suc- 
ceed and to take personal pride in their accomplishments. 
Then children — again like other people — ^have an urge to 
“fit in,” to “belong” with the rest of the group. Special 
education helps develop that sense of personal worth in 
children who in a large, unselected group, would be con- 
spicuous by their inability to contribute or to be a part of 
the group. The opportunity to be recognized in an “ap- 
proved” situation can often make the difference between 
the child who grows up to take his place in the com- 
munity and the one who becomes a delinquent. 



1 “Alterations' 
for some 
In many 
alterations. 



schools, with modlAed work 



eraUons" shotild Imply a flexible program In the s 

c^dren. an enriched program fbr others, the “regular” prdgrm for most, 
school systems a remedial program appears^to be the method for i 



permitting 
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2. Helping the child develop acceptable attitudes towards his 
family, school, community, country, self. Special educa- 
tion can help children from a poor environment to develop 
desirable standards and habits of behavior. The children 
can learn to meet people with ease, to present an at- 
tractive appearance, to undertake and carj^ out such 
simple social responsibilities as a luncheon, a tea, a picnic, 
a school party. It may be noted that many of these chil- 
dren’s parents are socially unacceptable today and there- 
fore imable to secure steady employment or to live in a 
decent neighborhood—b^scause no one helped them to make 
socially acceptable adjustments when they were young. For 
these children, table setting, dish washing, steam pressing, 

styling and learning how to meet people may have 
important vocational implications as w^ill as social ones. 

3. Giving the child proficiency in certain skills-— among them 
the 3 R*s coupled with what might he called social living 
skills, or the ability to “live with” people. In a good special 
education situation the chUd goes farther academically 
than otherwise. Slow learners ranking in the middle 70’s 
may be expected to achieve academically up to the 6th 
grade level; those in the middle 60’s can reach 3rd or 4th 
grade achievement; and even the low 50’s can reach a 2nd 
grade level. This means that even with the slowest chil- 
dren admitted to public school classes, academic educa- 
tion can be functional: they can learn to read street si^s, 
to follow simple safety rules in shops, to follow directions 
on recipes and so on. Those children at the upper end of 
the special group can learn to read newspapers and most 
popular magazines; they can develop sufficient skill to be 
able to adjust in industry and in society without being 
noticeably different from their fellows.. 



4. Preparing the child to recognize his own limitations and 
potentialities, and training him realistically for life in the 
community,“ employment, participation in activities of 
groups, use of leisure time, and so on. Given occupational 
guidance and training, these children as adults can fill an 
important place in industry by providing a source of labor 
for the unskilled and semi-skilled work upon which others 
depend. Special education will often make the difference 



• ThMe children, as adults, generally remain in their home ^ 

whan drafted for military service there lia a strong t ende ncy for them to return *home 
their period of time with the armed forces is completed. 
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as to whettier the child as an adult will stand in the line 
of the unemployed and unemployable seeking public assist- 
ance or with the employed who are producing in the com- 
munity. 

If these gotils are to be reached, there must be a planned 
program which will provide: 

(a) Appropriate learning experiences for each level of ma- 
turiiy« so that children are neither pushed beyond their 
ability levels nor permitted to waste time in mechanical 
repetition of tasks which they have already mastered. 

(b) ^/arieiy of experiences, so that all possible approaches 
to learning situations may be explored. 

(c) G>ntinuity of experience, so that each year of school 
builds upon the foundation of previous years. 

(d) Opportunity for progress, so that there may be recogni- 
tion by parents, teachers, and children that pupils are 
advancing in the program, even though promotional 

J policies, because of the relatively small numbers in- 
volved, generally necessitate that children remain in 
the same room for more than one year. 

This implies that wherever more than one slow-learning class 
exists teachers mus>t work cooperatively in the development of the 
local program. Through experimentation, consultation and constant 
revision of practices, teachers can evolve over a period of time a 
curriculum which will fit the particular size and type of commimity 
where they are working. 

In planning classroom work, the teacher should draw upon her 
knowledge of child development and sequential learning patterns. 
When Sara and Johnny, with comparable mental ages, come to her 
classroom she will probably find that they have quite different 
performance levels.. This will not surprise her, if she realizes that 
within mental maturity levels children have different strengths and 
weaknesses, and that past experience as well as social, emotional, 
physical and mental maturity will influence the way each child 
performs in school. 

What do you aao aa goals for tho year Just ahaad? Without a 
prescribed amount of reading, arithmetic and so forth to **cover,” 
what guides do you have to help you determine what experiences 
your children should have in the coming school year? Let’s look at 
what information you have about them: 
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1. How old are they chronologically? How wide an age spread 
do they represent? Wliiat are the physical activities in which 
children of those ages are generally interest^? What con- 
stitutes satisfactory sctcial behavior — on the street, in the 
theatre or ball p ark, in stores and restaurants — ^for children 
in that age rangti? In ];>lanning for the year’s activities, how 
many of these things can you see in the picture for your 
handicapped pupils? 

2. How old are your children mentally? The individual mental 
ages will indicate the approximate level of academic work 
at which, ideally, each child is “ready” to perform. The kinds 
of academic exp>eriences and situations requiring abstract 
thinking from v/hich your group should be able to profit 
during the year will be largely determined by the range of 
mental ages represented in the class.*'* 

With the above two item;; in mind, some teachers have found 
it helpful to make tentative plans for the year’s program, listing 
items in a notebook in order cf difficulty — or in the order in which 
they “naturally” follow one another. In doing this, a teacher recog* 
nizes that the children may help to change her mind about this 
program as time goes on, but; at least she has a framework from 
which to start. 
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» See tables A, B. C. and C for sample froupinfs of children representing different 
age levels. These class groups lepresent typical classes. 
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What about planning for tho flrat month? Suppose Miss Jones 
has decided that the greatest need for her group at their present 
developmental stage is a study of the neighborhood. What are 
the most unmediate needs for those children to know? It might be 
transportation within the neighborhood— including ways the chil- 
dren get to and from school, the movies, Sunday school, the ball 
park, etc. This may lead into a sub-topic of safety, since there are 
right and wrong ways of crossing a street, boarding a bus, and so on. 
She can line up those rather obvious beginning topics for the month 
of September— and leave the door open for any other phase of the 
work which may seem feasible after she has worked with the group 
a few weeks. the same time. Miss Jones will be more concerned 
with observing the children during that first month— on the play- 
ground, in the classrom, in the halls, wherever she may encounter 
them; she will be trying to estimate social and emotional growth, 
along with the measurements of mental development and physical 
growth which the records have given her. She will be checking 
academic achievement — if the children are sufficiently mature to 
have acquired academic skill — and attitudes towards school getting 
to know ner children as individuals and their families as people, 
so that she will be in a more advantageous position to help the 
children in the year ahead. The check on academic achievement 
will apply, of course, only to children with mental ages above 6%. 
For children who are less than 6% mentally, observations should 
center around the development of language and number concepts, 
since this is the appropriate functioning level for their maturity. 

The tea :her should recognize that there will be a happier living 
situation through the year if certain room duties are assumed by 
the children during this first month. The children can help decide 
what these will be, and— since there is little likelihood of there 
being a sufficiently large number of duties for each child to have 
one everj; week — a system of rotation should be set up. 

There are training opportunities in such duties for children. 
In many schools the special class children assume major respon- 
sibility for the care of their own classroom. There are some junior 
high schools where boys and girls alike are taught to wash v/indows, 
where the boys take care of seating in the auditorium-gym for 
assemblies, where the special class cares for the school grounds 
(under janitorial supervision). Similarly, various housekeeping 
duties in connection with the school cafeteria and school bookstore 
may be carried out. In this way leads for occupational tr ainin g 
are started. 
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The first month of school will also be the time when the teacher 
is grouping her children, tentatively— organizing working groups 
so as to get her program under way. In doing so, she will work with 
the total group in the beginning. Over the first three or fo^ weeks 
there will be times when the teacher will send a few children to 
work independently for short periods while she spends more time 
with the remainder of the class who need more direct attention. 
Within the first month to six weeks Miss Jones will attempt to 
group her children for work in the skiU areas (including various 
readiness skills for a primary class). However, she recognizes that 
groupings are flexible, that quite probably some of the children 
will be moved up or down the scale in specific skill groups (reading 
and arithmetic) as the year continues. There will be more small 
group work as the teacher grows to know individual needs and 
growth patterns and as the children lea'**n to handle small group 
situations. Yet there will continue to be times in the day when 
the children are drawn together as a class. 

What about the first weak of school? Opening days set the 
pace for those that follow. Plans must be made at that time with 
the children for ways of working during the coming year. There 
must be rules to live by, or else it will be impossible for the group 
to work in anything resembling harmony; the children— even slow- 
learning children— are able to recognize some of these, and are 
more likely to accept such rules if they have contributed to their 
formation. 

Rules should be as f aw as possible, and they should be followed 
consIstaiitlT once they have been adopted. Slow-leaming children 
are easily bonfused when confronted by many requirements at 
one time, but learning to follow a few simple rules is within the 
capacity of even the youngest child if he is helped to understand 
what the rules are and why they have been made. 

The first week of school is an exploratory one for the children, 
too. With her September plans in mind. Miss Tones will “set the 
stage.” Picture comers, information tables, book tables, a variety 
of things which will point up her imit topic, are placed within 
“seeing, hearing and feeling” reach of the boys and girls. In addi- 
tion, there will be somewhere in the room a collection of books, 
toys, pictures, objects representing many different topics and inter- 
ests. Miss Jones will watch carefully the choices made by in- 
dividual children— and by the grovp~-from this collection; it will 
not only give her some clues as to whether the children s interests 
are in line with her planning for the month, but will be revealing 
in terms of social and emotional development within the group. 
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One more item will probably be noted during the first week of 
school. Although the work of slow-leamers is much more informal 
than that conducted in some regular classrooms, regularity is needed 
in the school day. The pupils need to feel the security which comes 
from a certain routine, even though that routine is kept sufficiently 
flexible to take care of changes in plans -from day to day or week 
to week. The first week, of school is a splendid time to experiment 
with time blocks and find out the kind of schedule which this 
particular group of children can “take” with the greatest of ease. 
As with rules for social behavior, the daily schedule will be 
accepted with greater enthusiasm by the children if they under- 
stand it. 

This does not mean that the children decide what they will 
do and when they will do it any more than they made the actual 
decision on which rules were established for social behavior. It 
does mean that after the teacher has decided what general schedule 
best meets both the requirements of the children and the pattern 
of the school, she acquaints the children with tliC £;chedule and 
with the reason for it. Even young slow learners can be helped 
to understand why quiet activity comes at certain times and why 
noisy or active play must be restricted when others are working. 

What about tha first day of school? Besides having the “stage 
set” to begin work. Miss Jones knows that there are many interest- 
ing activities she can introduce that first day which will help her 
begin to estimate the children’s working levels and simultaneously 
help the group to become acquainted (or re-acquainted) with each 
other.^ Some of the possibilities from which she may choose the 
day’s activities are: 

1. Talking over summer activities with the pupils, encour- 
aging each to make some contribution to the general dis- 
cussion. This will help her to evaluate the children’s abil- 
ity to express themselves through a language medium. 

2. Reading a short story to the children — one selected to ap- 
peal to their age group; following that, encouraging the 
children to: 

(a) Re-tell the story in their own words 

(b) Dramatize the story, or 

* These are activities which can be adapted to any age group. The choice ef boohs, 
directional games, etc., will vary. For example, visual perception is developed in many 
ways; one medium used is that of picture puzzles, wooden Judy puzziM might be 
chosen for a primary class, while Inmcate Jigsaw puzzles would serve the same pur- 
pose In a secondary school group. 
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(c) Draw an incident from the story which was funny, 
interesting, and so on. This, again, will give her a 
rough measure of the children’s language comprehen- 
sion; in addition, it may help “spot” one or two chil- 
dren with relatively more creative ability in this area 
than the rest of the group. 

3. Selecting a colorful action picture about which the children 
can talk. This will again give* a rough idea of the children’s 
ability to handle words meaningfully. Even in jimior high 
school groups it is possible to find a pupil who is still at the 
enumeration stage of picture interpretation, alhough most 
older slow-leamers can describe the picture, and a few are 
able to project ideas regarding what has happened, what 
is happening and what may come next. 

4. Working with jig-saw puzzles. While this appears to be 
play to the children, actually good visual perception is nec- 
essary to complete a puzzle successfully. Where speed is 
a factor, eye-hand coordination may also be in the picture.^ 

5. Writing information needed for general files: name, age 
and birthday, address, parents’ names, number of brothers 
and sisters. This may be beyond the ability of some slow- 
leamers less than eleven years old (and beyond the achieve- 
ment level of a few who are older); however, these are things 
which the children have been “exposed to” since starting 
school, and will give the teacher an idea of how much they 
have assimilated through repetition. Moreover, at least their 
names and addresses are facts which even slow-leaming 
children may need to know in order to get along in the 
community; age and birthday will be required in job ap- 
plications, later. If this is a class for upper elementary or 
secondary school age children, such information should prob- 
ably be included in the year’s planning for the group, par- 
ticularly for those who cannot write it at the beginning of 
the term. 

6. Having a free reading period. While the children explore 
books from the library table or bookcases, Miss Jones can 
call individual children up to her desk for short periods; 
ostensibly this is for a reading check (although reading 
achievement will be more carefully scrutinized later, after 
the children have become more “settled”), but any reading 

s “Timed" work with jic taw puzzles, ptg boards, and such may be a definite part 
of training for certain assembly line jobs, such as the manufactiure of radio tubes and 
electric light bulbs, where precise motions are a "must.” 
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is kept on a voluntary basis: “Would you like to do some 
reading for me today?” Because some in the group may lack 
ability and/or achievement in reading, Miss Jones includes 
in the materials for the “reading” check some books where 
“picture reading” or interpretation may serve this purpose. 
Then every child in the class can be included in the activity. 

At this time, it is more important for Miss Jones to get 
some idea as to the child’s attitude towards reading, his 
readiness for it (both mentally and emotionally), the factors 
which he believes have contributed to his failure to make 
acceptable reading progress. All of these things may not 
be apparent at first contact, so Miss Jones plans to repeat 
this “free reading” period every day, possibly for a week 
or more. Since she wants to encourage the child to tell how 
he raally feels about reading (not just parrot what he thinks 
the teacher wants him to say), she must at all times main- 
tain a permissive attitude, withholding any comment which 
the child might interpret as being critical of him. Because 
reading has frequently been a major “bugbear” in the rchool 
life of many a slow-leaming pupil, his attitude toward it 
can color his whole adjustment in the school situation. 

7. Having an experimental arithmetic period, when through 
the use of number activities appropriate to the maturity of 
the group, the teacher informally “puts out feelers” to gauge 
the background of the group in arithmetic. 

For primary classes, this might mean having each child 
in the group take turns bouncing a ball until he fails to 
catch it, counting as he bounces. The other children count 
with him, and the teacher notes which ones, are able to 
count in sequence to 5, to 10, above 10. (At the same time, 
the catching of the ball is an indication of eye-hand coordina- 
tion of the little folks) . . . For upper elementary groups a 
directional game can be inaugurated, whereby tliey are 
called upon to find certain dates (i.e. holidays, birthdays) on 
the calendar, to tell time (when we come to school, when we 
go to lunch, when the stores downtown open on weekdays, 
when the theatre opens on Saturday afternoon, etc.) by the 
clock, to make change up to a dollar, to measure inches, 
feet, yards, quarts, and pints .... This same sort of thing 
can be done, on a little more difficult level, for secondary 
school groups; or through the use of clipped newspaper 
advertisements (distributed among the class) they may be 
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introduc^l to practical situations: the cos* of a bicycle tire, 
an auto headlight, an electric light bulb, a pound of butter, 
a pair of shoes, and so forth. 

8. Playing educational games, suited to the age of the group. 

For «m active type of game, “Simon says” can be 
adapted, with the leader introducing the words “up, down, 
left, right” (primary groups), or “east, west, north, south” 
(older groups) in the course of the game. This entails fol- 
lowing verbal and visual directions. . . . For a quiet game 
“I’m thinliiing of” — “the color of Mary’s hair ribbon” (primary 
group), “the day we do not come to school” (intermediate 
group), “a word that begins with H and has five letters” 
(seconder;!^ school group). This will help to estimate, particu- 
larly with older children, the readiness for a series of direc- 
tions. With slow-leaming children in the primary groups, 
following one direction at a time may be all that can reason- 
ably be cixpected. As they grow older, these boys and 
girls can be trained to follow a series of two, three or four 
directions given simultaneously. 

In addition. Miss Jones allows time somewhere in that first 
day of school to introduce discussion of rules to be adopted for 
classroom living lEind consideration of the daily pr ogram. 

GuideUnM For Planning a Daily Program 

For many years a school program consisted of series of 20 to 
40 minute “periods.” Arithmetic was the “standard” beginning 
subject, except for first grade where READING was the all-import- 
ant thing. One subject followed another; children knew that every 
morning before recess would be arithmetic, after recess would 
come reading, English and spelling in regular succession. From 
fourth grade on, the afternoons began with geography, and so it 
went. 

Within the last generation, a gradual change from this pattern 
has been taking place; with the new knowledge of child develop- 
ment available to teachers and administrators today, the places 
where elementarj' schools are subject-matter-centered to the point of 
chopping the school day into disconnected fragments are becoming 
fewer each year; even in the junior high schools there is appearing 
a move to keep seventh-grade pupils, at least, (and in some places 
the entire 7th, 8th and 9th grade groups) with a home-room teacher 
one-half of the school day, in which time she combines three or 
four of the so-called “major subjects” as she sees fit. If fiexibility in 
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a daily program is nijcessary for the well-being of the child without 
a handicap, how much more is it essential for the slow-learning 
child! 

What are some of the considerations in planning a daily pro- 
gram for slow-leamers? 

1. Is your teacl];ing to be done through a “core” or “unit” ap- 
proach — ^where big blocks of time are essential — or are you 
a person who feels more secure in following what may be 
called a more traditional pattern of working? While activ- 
ity-type progirams are frequently mentioned as advantage- 
ous for sloW“learning children (since they afford many op- 
portunities i:or concrete learning experiences), how the 
teacher feels about attempting it should be a primary con- 
sideration. For the teacher who can do an acceptable job 
with activity programs — and feel happy doing it — use that 
approach, by all means! But if she feels insecure, the 
children are likely to “catch” her insecurity; and no one 
will receive maximum benefit from such a situation. It is 
possible for children to be quite relaxed in a more tradi- 
tional setting, if their teacher is, herself, relaxed, if she 
has sufficient understanding of their problems, if the work 
is geared so that they can achieve success without feeling 
under pressure, and if the content is appropriate to their 
needs. 

2. When is likely to be the most “settled” period in the day 
for your children to work? The old idea of placing arith- 
metic or reading early in the morning was based upon the 
supposition that the children were “freshest” and best able 
to work at tasks requiring considerable thinking and con- 
centration when they first came to school. On the contrary, 
for many chiildren in special classes this is the very time 
when they are at low ebb: Frank, whose home is impover- 
ished, arrives at school without brea!ifast; Peter, who is 
one of a family of eleven, “didn’t feel like eating” (and 
Mother was too bu.sy with the others to notice whether he 
had food) also arrives without breakfast; ^nna and Louis 
were kept awake part of the night by quarreling adults and 
a noisy jukebox downstairs; Karl, a lawyer’s son, and Joan, 
daughter of a commercial artist, are constantly aware, even 
at the. breakfast table, that the rest of their families are 
disappointed to discover a slow-learner in the family circle; 
a need for acceptance “as people” is uppermost for them 
when they arrive at school. For many of these boys and 
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girls, early in the morning is a time for forgetting the world 
beyond the schoi)lroonn, for quieting relaxing experiences 
that will put them “in the mood” for the rest of the day. 
Had it occurred to you to start the day with quiet music? 
a story? a round- the-circle discussion of things the children 
consider important? a planning period for the day ahead? 

3. What are the “set” times — recess, lunch, possible partici- 
pation in gym, art, musiic, and so on — around which you will 
have to build? 

4. How much will the maturity — ^both physical and social — of 
your children determiin.e for you the length of time blocks 
and the need for active and quiet periods? 

You will want to set up a daily schedule that keeps these factors 
in mind. 

In earlier bulletins samples of daily class schedules were in- 
cluded. With 293 school districts now operating slow-learning 
classes (1961-1962) it is Impossible to show a program which would 
lend itself equally welllto all. Instead, a suggested distribution of 
time is shown for elembntary schools and a listing of areas for 
departmentalized junior-senior high schools; for primary classes, 
time indicated for skill work may be used for readiness rather 
than spelling, arithmetic, heading, etc. 

Daily Distribution of Time** 

Because many factors, such as level of achievement, rate of 
learning, expectancy of the ^rarious pupils in the class, must be 
considered, it is difficult to set definite time limits for daily in- 
struction. 

The following distribution daily time is offered only as a 
very general plan. Because of i. ' variations in individual abilities 
and needs, each teacher must each year plan her own schedule 
that best suits her specific situation. 

A daily time schedule is necessary for efficient organization of 
work and as a contributing factor to the children’s feeling of 
security. However, it must be flexible and the teacher is not 
expected to hold strictly to the schedule at all times. 

This schedule is suitable for self-contained classes at the ele- 
mentary level. 

oUsed witli permission from Toledo Public Schools bulletin. Ad m i n is t ering Classes 
for Slow Learners. 1961-62, pp. 21-22. 
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Sch«dul« foT Working wUh Two Groups 

Oponing Exorc ses (10 minutes per day) 

Boadicg Skills (40 minutes per day) 

20 minutes —each group working with the teachei’ 

20 minutes —each group working alone 

The time a lotment may be broken up into more than one 

period, dep mding upon the interest span of the children. 

Follow-up Actl rltiss (50 minutes per day) 

25 minutes— each group working with the teacher 

25 minutes— each group w’orking alone 

The time allotment may be broken up into more than one 

period, de]>ending upon the type of activities land the 

interest sp in of the children. 

It may be desirable, or necessary, at times to take the 
class as a whole, rather tl.\an by groups. 

Oral Exprssslot — sharing, word usage games, other activities 
(20 minutes per day) 

The work vill, for the most part, be conducted on a two 
group plan but occasionally with the class taken as a whole. 

Practice In oral axprassioL. ia, of coursa. not confined to 
q[>eclfic pel IchIs but occurs throughout the day. 

Written Expression (20 minutes per day) 

10 minutes— each group working with the teacher 

10 minutes — each group working alone 

Practice in writter. expression occurs as part of various 

lessons anc assignments throughout the day and is not an 

isolated ac ivity. 

Spoiling (20 m inutes per day) 

10 minutes — each group working with the teacheir 
10 minutes— each group working alone 

Writing Skills (20 minutes per day) 

10 minutes — each group working with the teacher 
10 minutes —each group working alone 

Arithmetic (40 minutes per day) 

20 minutes — each g**oup working with the teacher 
20 minuter— each group working alone 
The time allotment may be broken up into more than one 
period depending upon the type of activities and the in- 
terest span of the children. 
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Music (10 minutes per day) 

For older children it may be desirable to divide the 50 
minutes per week allotment into three periods of about 
15 minutes each. 

Rhythms* Games* Gym (30 minutes per day) 

The time allotment may be broken up into more than one 
period, depending upon the interest span of the children 
and the availability of space. 

Arts and Crafts (20 minutes per day) 

Creative work, bulletin board planning and execution 
Construction of ‘props’ for activities, shop, sewing, etc. 

For all but possibly the very young children, dividing the 
time allotment of 100 minutes per week into two or three 
longer periods rather than a short daily period will be 
more profitable. 

Lavatory’ and Milk (15 minutes per day) 

Clean>up and Evaluation (20 minutes per day) 

10 minutes — ^morning 
10 minutes — afternoon” 

With slow learning pupils in junior high seventh and eighth 
grades, it is suggested that the program pattern proposed for 
regular seventh and eighth grades by the Division of Elementary 
and Secondary Schools” be followed, with appropriate adjustments 
made to conform to Special Education Standards.® It should, of 
course, be recognized that program content, materials, and achieve- 
ment level will differ markedly in academic areas from the usual 
seventh and eighth grade work. 

In the senior high — or grades nine through twelve — ^the in- 
school program pattern should conform as closely as possible to 
that for other pupils. Academic areas — English, Social Studies, 
Science, Mathematics, should be scheduled for the same amount of 
time as is given to the same subject in other courses; course .con- 
tent. materials used and achievement level expected will, as with 
the junior high, differ from the other programs in the school. 

A block of time should be scheduled for occupational orienta- 
tion and job experience, since the professed aim of the slow learn- 
ing program is to lead towards employability. No slow learner is 
to be assigned to a regular academic class, and care should be exer- 

7 Ohio High School Stmndardi, 195d— p* 29* 

^ i ttct m 8*732 and 8*7321 State Board of Education Standard$ are specific in stating 
the responsibilities for special class assignments* 
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cised in selecting those who may enter art, music, physical ed, 
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industrial arts and shop. This will parallel, especially for eleventh 
and twelfth grades, the courses in Distributive Education, Trades 
and Industries, etc. for more capable students. At no time should 
slow learners be assigned to general study halls. 

It is recommended that selected pupUs in senior high slow- 
learning programs be enrolled in such non-academic courses as 
listed in the Standards (8.7321); where enrollment in such a class 
or in a school activity (such as student clubs or varsity athletics) 
would interfere with x*esponsibilities in job training, the work ex- 
perience should be recognized as making a greater contribution to 
the slow learner’s future. 



The slow learner who completes the high school program to 
which he is assigned is entitled to graduate with the rest of his 
class. The following statement was issued by Mr. Glenn Rich, 
Director, Division of Elementary and Secondary Education, and 
Mr. Ray A. Horn, Director, Division of Special Education to help 
suiswer questions from Ohio administrators relative to such pro- 
grams: 



“In recent years many questions have been raised by school 
administrators with the Department of Education relative to 
programs for slow learning pupils at the high school level. 

This has been brought about because of the fairly rapid ex- f 

pension of this program in the past live years. In response to 
the mimy questions regarding a tenninal program, graduation, I 

and the granting of a diploma to these students, the following 
is offered as a guideline: 

1. The State Board of Education has established through ! 

the High School Standards the basic minimum quanti- 
tative requirements foi graduation at 16 units of credit. 

There is no stipulation in the High School Standards 
which establishes a level of achievement to receive a 
passing grade in a subject or to earn a unit of credit. 

From this point of view it would appear that if a pupil 
performed at a maximum level of ability and was given 
a grade and granted credit, the requirements of the 
High School Standards v/ould be met. 

2. A board of education has the authority to establish dif- 
ferentiated curricula and to set the level of achieve- 
i.nent which may be expected in each curriculum. A 

pupil who completed any one curriculum satisfactorily \ 
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could be granted a high school diploma which would 
bear the name of the curriculum completed. Thus if 
a board of education wished to establish a special edu- 
cation curriculum, a pupil who completed it could 
legally be given a high school diploma. However, the 
transcript should carry the notation that the pupil had 
been enrolled in the special education curriculum and 
the principal or executive head of the high school would 
be under no obligation to recommend this pupil for 
college entrance. 

3. The special education curriculum would have to include 
three units of English; two units of social studies, one 
of which must be American history; one unit of mathe- 
matics; one unit of science; and one unit of health and 
physical education with the opportunity to earn eight 
additional units in elective subject matter fields. The 
nature of the course and the level ot work would neces- 
sarily have to be geared to the ability of the pupil. 

Section 3313.61 R. C. indicates that a board of education has 
the authority to grant only a high school diploma to a pupil com- 
pleting the curriculum. Therefore, it would appear that a cer- 
tificate of attendance or similar document would not meet the 
requirements of the law.” 
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Pari ni: INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 



Chapter VIII: HOW DOES ONE GO ABOUT 
TEACHING SLOW-LEARNERS7 

1. Slow-leamers, like all children, must be “ready” for what 
they are expected to learn — ^whether it be arithmetic com- 
binations or bed-making, spelling words or washing a car. 
The teacher of slow-learning pupils must develop an avrare- 
ness of maturation levels in order to gauge readiness for 
certain tasks. RaadinaM impltes a need for careful timing 
of introductory activities: In developing number sense, for 
example, there is a^ time when the child counts; he follows 
a sequence of things, objects, people, before he thinks in 
terms of number. With average children, the “more than 
one” is usually noticeably acquired by three years of age, 
the spontaneous interest in counting appears by five years 
of age. With slow-leaming children, who will attain a 
mental age of five sometime between their seventh and 
tenth birthday, spontaneous counting interest may be ex- 
pected at any time after the child enters the slow-leaming 
class. The move from counting objects to recognizing num- 
ber symbols represents generally another year in develop- 
ment; for the slow-leaming child it may take as long as 
two years, although not infrequently he can travel that dis- 
tance in a year and a half. 

2. Slow-leamers take just as long to get the distance they 
will eventually go as all other children. The teacher of 
these boys and girls must recognize a ceiling in what may 
be viewed as purely the academic part of the program, to- 
gether with the fact that it will take a period of years 
for her children to reach their potential academic achieve- 
ment level. The length of time needed for what seems 
a small amount of measureable accomplishment frequently 
appears difficult for both parents and teachers to accept. 
?his means that while the slow-learning child does have 
a later starting point for the academic program and a 
lower academic ceiling, yet It takes the slow-learner as long 
to reach his ceiling as it does the normal child to reach his. 
This fact is the basis for the Division’s request that a mini- 
mum of twelve years of education be made available for 
these boys and girls. Actually, if twelve years of school ex- 
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p rience are considered necessary foi* the average and su- 
perior students — and to this most present day schools are 
subscribing — they are even more essential for the slow 
learner. 

3. In general, after the slow-learning child is ready to begin 
an academic program, he moves from one-half to three- 
fourths of normal speed. This means that his teacher must 
recpgnize that the kinds of educational materials frequently 
used in regular classes will not be geared to meet his needs; 
she will have to exercise both discrimination and ingenuity 
in selecting and devising materials which will fit the pace 
with the slow-learning child’s rate of learning. Many of 
the materials developed for use with average children have 
possibilities for adaptation with slow-learning children of 
the same age, but seldom can they be used in identical form. 

There are now a few materials, chiefly readiness and 
materials in the science and social studies areas that do 
lend themselves to use with slow learners for every specifii; 
purposes.^ However, these are then used with slow pupils 
who are older than those for whom the materials were 
originally prepared. 

4. The slow-leamer can be taught most successfully through 
doing, seeing, feeling, experiencing, participating. He is 
reached less easily through books or other forms of sym- 
bolization. This means that for him, the so-called ‘‘readi- 
ness” work which precedes actual academic programs will 
be considerably extended, and that throughout his school 
life he will have ample opportunities for learning through 
exploration, experimentation, manipulation. This implies 
that his teacher uses a concrete, rather than abstract, ap- 
proach wherever possible. 

The jump from concrete to abstract, from speciflc to 
general information, is often a longer jump for children 
than it is viewed to be by adults. For the slow-learning 
child it has to be carefully bridged by realistic programming 
fitted to the child’s level and potential speed of accomplish- 
ment. 

5. A slow-leamer, like other children, needs a well-rounded 
program. The special class teacher must plan so that his 
training will be sufficiently balanced. Undue emphasis 
should not be placed on reading, for example, or industrial 



1 Sfte mimeofraphsd bulletin, Suggested Basle Materials for Use With Sliew Learners, 
last edited. June. ibSl. Distributed throuch Division of Special Education. 
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work; the program must not be “lopsided,” neither cram- 
ming for academic achievement nor totally neglecting aca- 
demics*. This implies that the teacher’s viewpoint needs to 
be a broad one, likewise that the educational program must 
be broad, its general aim being to polish each facet of the 
child’s potentialities within reasonable limitations. 

6. Slow-learning children are frequently unpredictable in re- 
sponses even in those situations where they have sufficient 
ability to respond well. This does not need to be true, but 
comes about from past experiences in a home or school situa- 
tion where the child has been building up defenses. Probably 
by the time the special teacher gets the slow-learning child 
he has been subjected to various teaching devices, some- 
times over and over. For example: 

(a) Eddie was brought into an elementary slow-leaming 
class just after recess one morning, several weeks after 
school had started. Miss Peterson was busy, and in her 
effort to make Eddie feel “at home” until she had the 
rest of the group settled in their activities, she handed 
Eddie a large sheet of manila paper, and some crayons, 
suggesting that he might like to draw a picture while 
he waited for her. No one was more surprised than 
Miss Peterson when Eddie abruptly swept both paper 
and crayons on the floor and buried his head on his 
desk in a storm of angry tears. Later she learned that 
in the fourth grade from which Eddie had come — and 
in which he was unable to participate to any marked 
degree in the activities of his younger, more capable 
classmates — his former teacher “kept Eddie busy” by 
repeated requests for pictures. It later developed that 
Eddie did have some artistic ability; but after having 
this as his only outlet over a period of months, draw- 
ing was no longer a means of creating or expressing 
ideas; it was no longer even escape from an unendur- 
able situation; it had degenerated to a symbol of “apart- 
ness” which Eddie resisted. Hence his explosive re- 
action to that symbol when he encountered it in a new 
situation. 



* There are atlU some people who refer to these children as the “hand jfUted" 
and feel they need no academic background whatsoever. Yet this is stili—despite 
television and moving pictures— somewhat a “reading world"; so long as it is, even 
slow'leamers will need a minimum of reading skill in order to make adequate adjust- 
ments to nopnal living sltuctions in the community. Likewise they will be exacted 
to aeqidre qanain common knowledges— which require arithmetic and language ability— 
to get alo*4 with other people as adults. 
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(b) Again, there was Madeline. She went to school when 
she was six. As a part of first grade arithmetic work, 
her teacher used pegs for counting. Madeline was not 
“ready,” not sufficiently mature, to be interested in 
counting. The pegs were “sticks” to her. At age seven, 
Madeline was again in first grade. Again the pegs were 
used. This time they were “pretty sticks” — and after 
several months Madeline, whose color sense was further 
developed than her number sensej could tell the red 
sticks from the blue, and occasionally distinguish be- 
tween the orange and red or the blue and green. At 
age eight Madeline was placed in second grade. Here 
the second grade teacher used pegs in an effort to 
“modify” the school program to Madeline’s needs. By 
the end of the year the child could distinguish “2 sticks” 
from “3 sticks” — sometimes with the aid of her class- 
mates. At age nine, Madeline was transferred to a spe- 
cial class*. Was it any wonder she rejected the pegs for 
number work in her new situation — called them “baby 
stuff” — although number comprehension still had a long 
way to go? 

Meaningless repetition over and over will eventually cause 
some children to have w'hat we might describe as an “emotional 
explosion.” Other children will react to this same repetition by 
withdrawal behavior which is potentially more harmful to the in- 
dividual. There is no place for meaningless repetition in the activi- 
ties of a good special education program. 

Chapter IXt WHAT IS REASONABLE ACADEMIC 
EXPECTANCY FOR THESE CHILDREN? 

In planning a trip, one must know his destination before he 
can decide upon the particular route he will choose to upe in getting 
there. So with planning an educational program for handicapped 
boys and girls, where can we expect to take them? 

Since the academic part of the program is so important to 
parents and since this is the area where teachers are most aware 
of the limitations of these children, let us look first in that direction. 
In former years, two extremes were seen in such planning. In many 
places academic drill was introduced too soon for younger slow- 

3 This was a few years ago. We would hope that, in accordance with present day 
recommendations by the Division of Special Education, children like Madeline, whose 
I.Q. was in the low w's, would be placed in special classes as soon as they are identified 
as slow learners. 
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learning children and accentuated beyond the point of usefulness 
for the older ones: in such programs teachers erred on the side of 
setting goals for reading, arithmetic and such beyond all reasonable 
limits for children with a mental handicap; the outcome was that 
teachers, pupils and parents were all likely to be disappointed with 
the results. On the other hand, there were many classes where 
academic work ranged considerably below the capacities of the 
better children in the group; in such cases boys and girls were 
frustrated upon leaving school to discover they had insufficient 
mastery of academic skills to enable them to get along in industry. 
Somewhere between these two extremes lies the real answer for 
slow-leaming pupils. 

1. Academic readiness arrives: 

For the child with an I.Q. in the 70’s— as he approaches 9 
years of age. 

For the child with an I.Q. in the 60’s— from 10 to 10% years 
of age. 

For the child with an I.Q. in the 50’s— from 11 to 12% years 
of age. 

2. Potential academic expectancy for slow-learners may be 
pointed up more objectively by showing it in relation to 
performance to be expected of children in the low average 
(75-90 I.Q. range) and average (90-110 I.Q. range) groups of 
comparable age. This is indicated in the table on page 48. 

Throughout the school program— particularly with respect to the 
academic side — emphasis must be laid on two facts: 

The difficulty of material presented to the children must be 
geared to their mental maturity. 

The content of material used with the children must be geared 
to the interests incident to their level of social maturity. 

In most instances teachers will discover that slow learners are 
more likely to approach their social and physiological age group 
in social maturity; but a few— especially the younger ones and those 
older children whose lives have been quite insecure — will have a 
social maturity commensurate with their mental development. Since 
social maturity can be improved with good teacher guidance, the 
teacher has a responsibiiity to provide opportunities for social 
growth within her program. 
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This chart represents a generalization which is generally true but 
will vary with individual children. Attention is caU®d to the fact 
that these ranges represent assumed maximum parf ormaaoa# other 
things being equal. In thinking about ^e children for whom they 
have responsibility, teachers and administrators needs also to recog- 
nize the following: 

1. Physiological development, social maturity, present level 
of acquired academic skills, if any, and experiential back- 
ground must be considered before attemptmg to press to- 
wards maximum achievement. 

2. No child performs “on a straight line.” At all intellectual 
levels children will evidence strengths and weaknesses. 
They will generally perform best and be most interested in 
those subjects or activities closely related to personal 
strengths. Since school success frequently relates to verbal 
abilities, a child is likely to have problems in skills such as 
reading and arithmetic if his major strengths are in non- 
language areas. 

3. There is no substitute for good teaching, timed appropriately 
for the growth patterns of the individual child. 
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Chiipter X: WHAT DOES ONE TEACH SLOW-LEARNERS? 

A. The Language Arts Program 

Language is basic to living in any organized society; in one 
form or another it is used every waking moment. Therefore, in a 
school setting language cannot be something which is confined to 
any particular hour or period; it takes place throughout the day 
and permeates the entire curriculum. 

•Language is man’s way of communicating ideas and sharing 
experiences with others. It evolves in an orderly pattern from 
babyhood to adulthood. The tiny baby hears sounds— a bark of a 
dog, a clap of thunder, the scream of a siren, at first with no observ- 
able reaction other than a startled response. After a time he shows 
evidences of separating or distinguishing sounds by locating and 
turning his head in the direction of the source of the sound. A 
little later a period of babbling and reaction to conversation can be 
observed. .This may be the point where hearing comprehension 
begins. As growth continues there is a relationship noticed in the 
association of objects, people, and actions with words. As experi- 
ences broaden, the ability to think should develop; it continues m 
the active individual throughout life. 

The degree of communication skill which a child brings with 
him to school depends upon three factors: 

1. His physical development and well being— how well his 
eyes, ears, fingers, tongue, and nose act as intake agents to 
bring him into touch with the world around him. 

2. His mental maturity— how far he has grown in terms of 
ability tc interpret what he sees, feels, touches, tastes, and 
smells. 

3. His experiential background — ^how broad his exposure has 
been to a variety of interesting things and how well he has 
been helped to understand his experiences. 

The teacher will need to take into consideration individual 
differences in the above three factors when planning her language 
arts program. 

Experiential Background 

Since language is a communication process, it requires the 
inter-change of ideas. Before a child can have ideas, he must have 
experiences from which they can grow. At the very beguuMng of 
school, interesting experiences must be provided to stimulate 
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language use and development. As the school year moves on, as 
one year follows another, a wide variety of succeeding experiences 
should encourage more and more adequate use and u'lderstanding 
of language. 

The experience, in and of itself, is not important; the increased 
understanding of himself and his environment as a result of the 
experience and the use which can be made of this information 
are what count in the life of the slow learner. A worthwhile ex- 
perience, properly directed, helps to encourage awareness and in- 
terest in people, places, and things around him. It stimvilates de- 
M'elopment of vocabulary by giving him something to talk about; 
eventually it should bring him to the place where he is interested 
in written language as well as in oral communication. 

SSuggMtttd Kinds of Exporisnces: 

1. DIRECT — ^where children have first hand contact with things 
around them. These may be things which the children have 
(sweaters, toys, books), things within the room — (chairS, chalk, 
cupboards, classroom pets and plants), things which may be dis- 
covered wi liin the building, the school grounds, and the neigh- 
borhood. Even though many of these will be familiar, it is not 
safe to ascume that because children have had frequent contact 
with an article they really tmderstand what it is and how it is 
used. They need to be guided towards direct exploration of each 
of these in as many of the following ways as possible: seeing, 
hearing, handling or touching, tasting, smelling, and using. For 
example: 

a. Apples are fruit which most children have seen, eaten or at 
least heard about. However, to be certain they completely 
understand the concept of apple, a number of different va- 
rieties need to be collected in the room where the following 
kinds of jbservations can be made: 

Visual — differences in size, color 
Touch — ^textme, as smoothness of skin 
Taste — differences in sweetness, tartness 
Smell — odor when ripe, when cooking (applesauce, etc.) 
Motor — related to use— -What is it for? To eat, to cook 
(applesauce, pies, tarts, apple butter, etc.) to drink 
(apple juice, cider). 

b. Bells are used in primary classes in connection with music. 
What kinds of experiences are involved in developing the 
concept of “bell”? With a collection of bells, there may be: 
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